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rORIAL 


Who Is Being “Infiltrated” 
by Whom? 


The Presbyterian Outlook has published an 
article entitled, “Infiltration — to What End?” 
which is one of the most unworthy pieces of 
religious journalism we have seen in a long 
time. 


On the basis of a letter from a secretary in 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church to a member 
of his own church it is intimated that there 
is a plot within that church to bring some of 
their men into the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
with the idea of eventually leading their con- 
gregations back into the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church. | 


In our judgment the letter was a very foolish 
one, and whoever made it available to a church 
paper was equally unwise. 


The article in the Presbyterian Outlook then 
goes on to attack certain honored men and 
institutions in our church. It is unworthy and 
it is deliberately calculated to hurt, to divide 
and to disrupt. 


Had the Presbyterian Outlook taken the 
trouble to examine the minutes of our General 
Assembly it would have found that the ratio 
of men coming from the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. to that coming from the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian Church is about 20 to 1. One 
can but wonder just who is being “infiltrated” 
by whom? 


This same article goes on to tell of the actions 
of one particular presbytery’s commission on 
~the minister and his work. We have no brief 
for that which this commission is alleged to 
have done and we will go much further — 
we would welcome the complete abolishing of 
the commissions on the minister and his work 
throughout our entire Assembly. In entirely 
too many cases these commissions have acted as 
ecclesiastical Gestapos and in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases they have acted in accord 
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with the general .policies pursued by the Presby- 
terian Outlook. 


Finally, it is our observation that liberals 
are very often inclined to accept or reject men 
according to the institutions from which they 
have graduated. If they were equally sensitive 
to known liberal institutions outside the bounds 
of our church as they are to those known to 
be conservative we could be more deeply im- 
pressed with their “liberality,” but such is not 
the case. | 


It is the conviction of this Journal that every 
man coming into a presbytery of our church 
should be judged not by the institution from 
which he has graduated, liberal or conserva- 
tive, but on how that individual stands in his 
own personal faith and in his attitude to the 
Confession of Faith and Standards of our church. 
It is these which should be the basis of accept- 
ance or rejection, not the institution from which 
he graduated. 


The danger for any church is not “infiltra- 
tion” by people. Rather the real danger is to 
be infiltrated by unbelief. 


—H.B.D. 


The New York Campaign— 
Sifting the Wheat 


The New York Campaign is doing much to 
clarify the theological situation, not only within 
Protestantism but within the entire area where 
Christ is outwardly professed as Saviour and © 
Lord. 


This is not for one moment to suggest that 
Billy Graham, or the New York Crusade, are 
to be made the basis on which Christianity 1s 
to be judged. Nor is this to suggest that 
an endorsement or rejection of his methods 
is the criteria. Nor does this even intimate 
that mass evangelism is anything more than 
one method which God uses for making the 
claims of Christ known to a lost world. | 
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But, the Gospel which Mr. Graham preaches 
is, in its basic content, the Gospel as presented 
to us in the Bible and used of God down 
through the ages to save sinners. And God is 
using and blessing this preaching. At this 
writing nearly 23,000 have made a public de- 
cision for Christ, many on the basis of a new 
and complete commitment to our Lord, many 
others for the first time accepting Him. 


In the face of that which God is doing there 
are three groups actively opposing that. which 
is being done: The Roman Catholic Church; 
Modernists under the leadership of the Christian 
Century; and, extreme Fundamentalism under 
the leadership of the Christian Beacon and the 
Sword of the Lord. 


Let us study this opposition. 


The Roman Catholic Church: At least two 
Catholic leaders have written articles warning 
members of the Roman Catholic Church to 
stay away from the meetings. In addition pri- 
vate warnings have been issued by priests and, 
on instruction from high levels a series of ser- 
mons has been preached in Catholic churches 
in the New York area on the doctrines of 
Catholicism and as an antidote to Mr. Graham’s 
messages “‘which are Protestant,’ and because, 
Catholics have been told, “any person saved 
in Mr. Graham’s meetings is only half saved 
as he does not believe in the primacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 


The Roman Catholic opposition has led some 
of their priests into absurd statements. “Two 
at least have preached sermons saying: “The 
Catholic Church claims to be Christ. She acts 
like Christ and she can prove from Scripture 
that she is Christ.”” (Rev. Bernard P. Donachie, 
preaching in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on June 
2nd and reported in the New York Times the 
following day) . | 


Despite the official opposition of the Catholic 
Church hundreds of Catholics have come for- 
ward to accept Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
among them some priests. 


The opposition from the Modernists is like- 
wise to be expected. In fact the Christian Cen- 
tury seems to have a fixation complex about 
Mr. Graham, for months carrying lead articles 
and editorials critical of the evangelist, his 
methods and his message. 


The June 19th issue carries a lead editorial 
under the heading “Fundamentalist Revival” 


which deplores the message being preached at 
Madison Square Garden, mentioning in par- 
ticular the virgin birth, the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, the bodily resurrection of Christ, the 
substitutionary blood atonement and the per- 
sonal return of the Lord and going on to say: 
“They may not ail be preached in every ser- 
mon, but they are never contradicted.” In 
other words, they blame Mr. Graham for not 
denying New Testament truth and assail him 
for preaching that which the Bible teaches. This 
almost plumbs the nadir of journalistic as well 
as theological absurdity. 


Does the Christian Century think that the 
gospel which they advocate humbles men and 
brings them in confession of sin and to faith 
in the atoning work of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Just what has the gospel of social reformation, 
which is the meat and drink of Modernism, 
to show for its preaching? It might conceivably 


- abolish every social, economic and political in- 


justice in the world and never save one soul 
from hell. Little wonder that one often lays 
down this brilliantly edited magazine with the 
feeling: “They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him.” 


Even more violent and irrational are the at- 
tacks of some extreme Fundamentalists. Not 
even in the writings of the Modernists have 
we seen the venom and distortion and untruths 
indulged in by some of these “defenders of 
the faith” who are a disgrace to the Gospel they 
claim to affirm. 


This writer subscribes to every fundamental 
of the historic evangelical faith and deeply 
regrets that the term “Fundamentalist” has been 
degraded by some so that it no longer has an 
honorable connotation. Today the term “Fun- 


-damentalism” has been usurped by a _ small 


group of men who indulge in hate, distortion 
and untruths in attacking Christians with whom 
they do not agree. They forget that Christian 


love is spoken of as the first fruit of the Holy 


Spirit in the lives of believers. 


One “Fundamentalist” leader has come out 
in headlines in the Sword of the Lord and in 
daily newspapers: “Christ and the Bible Sold 
Down the River in New York Crusade” — 
while other leaders and publications have 
stooped to unbelievably low levels of attacks, 


not hesitating to publish that which they knew 


to be untrue, if it would help smear a Christian 
brother with whom they disagree. 
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The bone of contention of these “Funda- 
mentalists” is that the sponsorship of the New 
York Campaign is “unscriptural.”’ Rarely is 
this word explained and when it is the Bible 
references are found to be irrelevant to the 
question. They blindly attack members of the 
New York Crusade Committee, calling them 
“Modernists, Liberals and Infidels,’ but usually 
do not mention names. They overlook the 
fact that the men who issued the invitation 
and sponsor this Crusade are men deeply con- 
cerned for the pagan situation in New York, 
men who deliberately asked one they knew 
preached the old Gospel of God’s judgment and 
redeeming love in Christ to come to New York 


and help. 


They overlook the fact that these campaigns 
are set up only after much prayer and hard 
work and that it has been found that the 
broadest base of cooperation possible is the 
one God most richly blessed. 


They ignore the fact that the issue is not 
one of sponsorship but of the Gospel message 
preached. If Mr. Graham compromised his 
message to suit his sponsorship he would be 
unworthy of support. But he does not com- 
promise; he preaches the Gospel as it has been 
believed and preached over the years and God 
has set the seal of His blessings on that preach- 
ing. 

They overlook the fact that these men who 
are so viciously attacking are themselves under 
attack from the Modernists who deny and de- 
plore the Gospel which Mr. Graham preaches. 

* * * * * 

All of the above is a sad commentary on the 
state of Christendom today. The first fruit 
of the indwelling Holy Spirit mentioned by 
Paul is LOVE. Our Lord said: “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another,’ but the world 
sees entirely too little brotherly love among 
Christians. Paul affirms that of; “. . . . fazth, 
hope, love, . the greatest of these is love.” 


We do not believe there can be an effective 
Christian witness without love. The Pharisees 
were the most orthodox people in our Lord’s 
time but they were the objects of his most 
scathing rebukes. Few of us measure up to 
the demands of God. How can we claim to 
love Him and fail to love our fellow Christians? 


We know that many Roman Catholics be- 
lieve in Christ as Saviour and Lord and because 
of this they are our brothers in Christ. We 
most vigorously dissent from the claims of their 
Church, from the assumptions of their heirarchy 
and from the many accretions this heirarchy 
has added to their faith over the years. That 
there should be official opposition is to be ex- 
pected. That there have been hundreds of 
people with Catholic backgrounds who have 
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come into a full acceptance of Christ is also 
a known fact. 


This Campaign is showing up the position 
of many Modernists because they do not be. 
lieve and therefore resent the Gospel as re. 
vealed in the Scriptures. ‘They preach a Christ 
divested of his divine attributes and stripped 
of those things which make Him unique in 
the Biblical record. Denying the supernatural, 
they are the lineal descendants of the Sadducees 
of old. 


That the extreme “Fundamentalists” of our 
day are the descendants of the Pharisees of 
old is equally clear. Loud in _ profession of 
orthodoxy there is little to commend their at- 
titudes and methods. When, instead of love, 
one finds hate; instead of truth one finds wilful 
distortions; instead of humility there is arro- 
gance; instead of being “scriptural” in personal 
attitudes there is “unscriptural” judging of 
Christian brothers, one must turn from such 
“Fundamentalism” and pray for the grace and 
love and wisdom to live and witness and live 
as Christ would have us. 


As indicated at the beginning of this editorial, 
the New York Campaign is doing much to 
clarify the theological situation in America. 


The Roman Catholics reject the Gospel be- 
cause they have added something else. 


The Modernists reject the Gospel because 
they do not believe it. : 


The “Fundamentalists” reject the messenger 
because they do not like his methods and_ the 


company he keeps. 


This leaves a great segment within” the 
Church who are being drawn closer together 


as they see God doing a marvelous work and 
who rejoice in this demonstration of the power 
of united prayer, the power of the simple Gospel 
message, and the power of the Holy Spirit work- 
ing in the hearts of men. 


For this we can be thankful and take courage 
because on the basis of that which we are seeing 


God do there is so much to draw us. together 


and unite our hearts in thanksgiving and praise 
to Him. | 


“This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous 
our eyes.” 


—L.N.B. 


A challenge ... a hand to guide ... a 
Christian Home away from Home 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Marshall W. Brown, President — Clinton, S. C. 
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“It Is 1”, “I Am He” 


Some years ago one of our ablest ministers, 
Dr. Wm. T. Riviere, wrote me that our Lord's 
use of the personal pronoun I was one of the 
clearest indications of His Deity. 


The late Dr. K. L. Schmidt of Basel in his 
articles on Jesus as Messiah and Son of Man 
in the Strassburg Revue d’Histoire et de Philo- 
sophie religieuses, 1938 shows that Jesus speaks 
in the language of the Lord of the Old Testa- 
ment. The God of the Covenant revealed Him- 
self as I AM THAT (WHO) I AM, Exod. 
3.14, and our Lord was familiar with this 
revelation, Mt. 22.32. In the section of Isaiah 
beginning with the fortieth chapter the dec- 
larations of the LORD in the first person are 


expressed with utmost energy. Jesus accepted © 


John’s use of the Isaianic prophecy, “prepare 
ve the way of the LORD,” and Himself applied 
to John’s and to His own coming, Malachi’s 
word, “Behold I send MY messenger before 
ME.” ‘The “sovereign I’’ appears repeatedly 
in Jesus’ discourse: Mt.5.22; 8.7; 10.16; 11.28, 
30; $4.27; 20.22; 21.27; 23.54; 2.27; 
26.39; 28.20; Mk.9.25; 14.58; Lk.8.46; 21.15; 
22.32; 24.49. Accordingly, when Jesus answered 
at His trial, “I am (He)”, Mk. 14.62, he was 
speaking in the fashion of the God of the Old 
Testament as that One reveals Himself. 


The line of thought discovered by these stu- 
dents of the Bible has been continued by 


recent scholars. Apparently, J. Richter in an ~ 


Erlangen thesis published in 1956 has elab- 
orated the theught. Professor Ethelbert Stauf- 
ler in Jesus, Gestalt und Geschichte, 1957, gives 
a summary and slight variation of Richter’s 


large work. Stauffer shows that the clause, 
“It is I” or “I am He” is “the most genuine, 
the boldest and the deepest self-predication of 
Jesus,” that “Jesus certainly used the formula 
in the sense of the Old Testament and the 
liturgical theophany formula,” that is, “that 
in His life the historical epiphany of God oc- 
curred.” From a study of the Old Testament 
and Jewish cultic practise, he shows that such 
terms were in regular use at the feasts of taber- 
nacles and of the Passover as God’s self-mani- 
festation, cf. Dt. 5.1f; Dt.32.39f; Ps.113-118; Ps. 
46, Ps.50, Ps.81. and Isaiah 40-55. The theophany 
word is: “I”, “I am God”, “I am Jahwe”, “I 


shall know, believe, apprehend that I am He.”, 
“I am from of old — from eternity to eternity 
— I am God and there is none else’, “I am 
He’, “It is I’. At the time of the Passover, 
Jesus uses this phrase as He comes to those 
in the storm-tossed boat, according to’ Mark 
6.50, Matthew 14.27 and John 6.1f, “Be com- 
forted, it is I, fear not.” Cf. Isaiah 43. At 
what may well have been another feast season 
at which the cultic theophany word was used, 
when fesus warned that another would come 
in His name, saying, “I am He”, Mk.13.6 (in 
Greek). Accordingly, His answer to the High 


Priest at the final Passover is again the 


theophany formula: “I AM (HE).”, Mk. 14.62. 
The sense occurs often in John, 8.58; 4.25-26; 
13.19; 6.20; 8.21-28; 14.29. 


In these words our Lord lifts the veil and 
shows His own Divine Person. He lets us see 
that it is God Who has become man in order 


to be the Messiah, our Saviour. 
—W.C.R. 


Propitiation 


By John Murray 


To “propitiate” is to appease or pacify one 
who is angry, and “propitiation” is the means 
used to bring about that result. If propitiation 
describes that which was done by Christ when 
he died upon the accursed tree, then it means 


that he placated the wrath of God on behalf 


of those for whom he died. 

This idea is not palatable to a great many 
people who profess the Christian faith, and 
it has been often said that the sacrifice of 
Christ must not be interpreted as a propitiation 


of God’s wrath. It is quite impossible, however, — 


to remove this idea from the New Testament. 


Paul says that God set forth Christ Jesus “a 


propitiation through faith in his blood” (Rom. 
3:25). The epistle to the Hebrews says that 
it behooved Christ “to be made like to his 
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brethren in all things, in order that he might 


_ be a merciful and faithful high priest in things 


pertaining to God, to the end that he might 


_ make propitiation for the sins of the people” 


(Heb. 2:17). And John applies the same 
thought when he says: “He is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only but also 
for the whole world” (I John 2:2); “In this 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us and sent his Son, a propitiation for 
our sins” (I John 4:10). Besides, there are the 
numerous passages in the Old Testament where 
terms of similar import are used with reference 
to the sacrificial ritual which finds its fulfil- 
ment and completion in the sacrifice of Christ. 
_ Attempts have been made to eliminate the 
idea of propitiation from these Biblical pas- 
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sages. But these attempts have failed. The terms 


mean propitiation and this points to the work 
of Christ, which culminated in his death upon 
the cross, as a work which was concerned with 
the wrath of God and the removal of that wrath 
from those who become the partakers of his 
redemption. We are not to associate with this 
work of Christ, however, any of the superstitious 
notions which adhere to pagan conceptions of 
propitiation. 


If we properly understand what is involved 
in substitutionary atonement, we can readily 
see how necessary is this aspect of the work 
of Christ and how consonant it is with his 
vicarious sin-bearing. The Lord laid upon 
Christ the iniquities of his people (Isa. 53:6). 
He bore their sins in his own body upon the 
tree and he was made sin for them (I Pet. 
2:24; II Cor. 5:21). We must not forget that 
if Jesus bore their sins he bore also the judg- 
ment of God upon sin. And the judgment of 
God upon sin is epitomized in his wrath (cf. 
Rom 1:18; Nahun 1:2). Sin is the contradic- 
tion of God and he cannot but react against 
it with holy indignation. If God were not to 
be wrathful with reference to sin, he would 
be denying himself. And “he cannot deny him- 
self” (II Tim. 2:13). Hence if we really believe 
that Jesus bore our sins and therefore bore 
the judgment of God upon sin, we cannot get 
away from Jesus’ vicarious endurance of the 
wrath of God against sin. For, to eliminate 
the vicarious endurance of wrath would mean 
the exclusion of that in which the judgment of 
God upon sin principally consists. If propitia- 
tion is offensive to us, it is because we have 
an inadequate conception of what our Lord’s 
vicarious sin-bearing really meant. And when 
we have proper views of the agony of Geth- 
semane and the mysterious cry from Calvary, 
then how precious to us becomes “the propitia- 
tion.” Without it how could we entertain the 
triumphant assurance of the apostle, ‘There 
is therefore now no condemnation to them who 
are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8:1)? And as the 
holiness of God and the gravity of sin are 
borne home to our consciousness, our confidence 
toward God would be rudely undermined if 
we did not believe that the wrath which our 
sins deserve had been removed by him who 
was wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities. It is thus we are able to 
reiterate the confession of hope: “Much more 
then, being now justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved through him from the wrath” (Rom. 
5:9. 


When we say that Christ propitiated the 
wrath of God, we must not fall into the error 
of thinking that Christ by his propitiation won 
over the Father to clemency and love. This 
would be a complete misunderstanding of the 
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relation of the propitiation to the love of God 
and it would be a caricature from which every 
soul sensitive to the Biblical teaching recoils 
with abhorrence. To make God propitious does 
not mean the same thing as to make God loving. 
The propitiation does not make God loving; 
it does not make God love his people. Nothing 
that Christ did made the Father to love his 
own; he loved his own from eternity with an 
invincible love. It cannot be sufficiently em. 
phasized that it was because God loved his 
people that he sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion. Is that not exactly what John says: God 
“loved us, and sent his Son, a propitiation for 
our sins” (I John 4:10)? And Paul implies the 
same: “God set him forth a propitiation for 
our sins” (Rom. 3:25). Nothing could be 
plainer than these texts to the effect that the 
propitiation is the provision of the Father's 
love. God’s love constrained him to send Christ 
as a propitiation. God's love is the source and 
cause of the propitiation. | 


But we are not to be so undiscerning as 
to think that, since God loved his people with 
an everlasting love, this love eliminated the 
necessity or the possibility of the propitiation. 
That would contradict the obvious sense of 
the passages quoted. And if love does not elim- 
inate the necessity of the propitiation, neither 
does it eliminate the actuality of what was 
propitiated, namely, God’s wrath. We there- 
fore see that although God’s love is eternal 


and the propitiation did not cause it to be, 


although God’s love is the source of the pro- 
pitiation, yet this love of God does not exclude 
the reality and actuality of his wrath. We are 
liable to think that love and wrath are incom- 
patible with each other and cannot coexist in 
God. But then we are thinking very naively. 
If this were so, then the elect of God could 
never have been the subjects of his wrath. Paul, 
however, tells us that the people of God, prior 
to their justification, were “children of wrath, 
even as others” (Eph. 2:3). Yet they were from 
eternity the objects of his love, chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world (Eph. 1:4). 


The truth is that the propitiation is the pro- 
vision which the Father in his love has made 
for the removal of his wrath, so that the pur- 
pose of his love may come to its full realization 
and fruition. It is the provision of his love 
because love must attain its end in a way 
that is consistent with the dictates of his holi- 
ness and justice. In this respect propitiation 1s 
like the other aspects of the atonement. If the 
love of God eliminates the necessity of pro- 
pitiation, it also eliminates the necessity of 
atoning sacrifice, the giving of the Son to the 
agonies of the accursed tree and the giving of 
his life on the part of Jesus himself as a ransom 
for many. John 3:16 would become meaning: 
less on this basis. The glory of the gospel 1s 
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that the Father did not spare his own Son but 
delivered him up; he spared nothing of that 
judgment which sin merited. And the glory of 
the gospel of propitiation is the marvel of love 
and of grace that Christ made an end of that 


which is the epitome of judgment, the holy 


wrath of God. To glory in the cross of Christ 


is to glory in Christ as the propitiatory sacrifice 
once offered and as the merciful and faithful 
high priest who ever presents to the Father the 
propitiatory efficacy of the propitiation once — 
for all accomplished. Our Lord’s heavenly min- 


istry of advocacy and intercession is exercised 


in the virtue of his propitiation (cf. I John 2:2). 


Our Presbyterian Literature: 


Good or Bad? 


l'nder the above caption we published an article by G. Aiken Taylor in the May 15th issue of the Journal. Below 
we present “A Defense of our Presbyterian Literature” by L. Eugene Jordan, Th.M., with a reply by Dr. Taylor. We 
have taken the liberty of numbering certain sections of Mr. Jordan’s article for more ready reference in the answer 
of Dr. Taylor. The main concern of all is for a real improvement and let us all pray to that end.—H.B.D. 


A Defense of our 
Presbyterian Literature 


By L. Eugene Jordan, Th.M. 


I am not surprised that Aiken ‘Taylor is 
willing to fire a volley of adverse criticism in 
the direction of the literature published by our 
Board of Education. He is not the first critic 
of our literature and doubtless will not be the 
last. If the apostle Paul wrote our literature, 
some one would criticize it. I can imagine how 
many critics Paul must have had in Corinth 
after he wrote the Corinthian letters. 


As I read the article by Dr. Taylor entitled, 
“Our Presbyterian Literature: Good, or Bad” 
in the May 15, 1957 issue of The Southern Pres- 
byterian Journal, I felt compelled to answer 


him, because I deprecated his manner and his 


method of discussion. In his adverse criticism 
of our literature, he has not been fair to our 
Board of Education and has instigated strife 
in the Presbyterian Church at large by inciting 
a spirit of dissatisfaction and casting a shadow 
of suspicion over our literature. 


Though I was surprised that the Presbyterian 
Journal accepted the article by Dr. Taylor, I 
was encouraged to find on page thirteen in the 
same issue of the Presbyterian Journal a large 
advertisement -of our Presbyterian literature. 
Evidently, the editors of the Presbyterian Jour- 
nal view with greater approval our Presbyterian 
literature than our critic, Dr. Taylor, whose 
mind seems to be steeped in the prejudice: “Can 
anything good come out of Richmond?” 


(1) According to our critic our Presbyterian 
literature is not Bible-centered, Christ-centered, 
or Church-centered. These are serious accusa- 
tions, fomenting division in the minds of good 
Presbyterians. I have grave doubts if they could 
be substantiated. He certainly did not buttress 
his argument with ample proof or clench it 
in my mind with adequate examples. “The 
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truth of the matter is,’ Dr. Taylor asserts, “that 
Bible-centered means something different to 
different people. And doctrinal soundness is 
a form with many faces.” 

(2) It is probably the opinion of some that 
Bible-centered means a constant assertion of 
the second-coming and millennial reign of 
Christ on earth, while doctrinal soundness is 
tantamount to acceptance of the teachings of 
the Scofield Bible. | 


It is in his reference to and comparison of 
non-denominational literature with our own 
that Dr. Taylor is most vulnerable in his criti- 
cism of Presbyterian literature. Not many years 
after the organization of our Church, the 1895 
General Assembly resolved (page 419), “That 
Presbyteries caution the Churches against the 
use of Sabbath-school literature not approved 
by our own Assembly.” Dr. Taylor does sug- 
gest that our Churches use non-denominational 
literature: “In my opinion, Presbyterian teach- 
ers and pupils can be expected to indicate a 
strong preference for certain of the non-denom- 
inational literature when they are familiar with 
both and are given a choice.” 

(3) If our literature is not Church-centered, 
as he alleges, how does he expect to find 
Church-centered (Presbyterian) literature at a 
non-denominational publishing house? 


(4) Again, we are told that our literature 
is not Christ-centered. The point of controversy 
here is that our literature does not deal with 
matters of primary interest, defined by Dr. 
Taylor as “one’s need of a Saviour and on the 
manner in which one accepts Jesus Christ as 
one’s personal Saviour.” No one will deny 
that this is a primary interest, but the question 
is does our literature delete it? 
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I hope that the readers of this article will 
examine thoroughly our Presbyterian literature 

(5) Since I have not examined our literature 
for ten years with the view of sume day criti- 
cizing it, I do not have many copies available 
at the present time. However, I have found 
enough copies of our Sunday-school literature 
to convince anyone that it does contain primary 
spiritual matters. I have before me the [nter- 
mediate and Senior Quarterly for July, August, 
September 1956. This is old literature, but 
nevertheless pertinent to the question under 
discussion. On July 8, the lesson is on “Jesus 
Is the Son of God,” followed July 15 with a 
lesson on “Jesus Is the Saviour of Men”’ pre- 
senting a vivid portrayal of the humiliation and 
suffering of Christ, closing with a challenge to 
Christian faith in our High Priest; -August 5, 
“A Call To Christian Living” and August 19, 
“Learning To Trust God” — both lessons filled 
with primary material. ‘The Great Invitation” 
(a study of Rev. 21:1 - 22:21) Sept. 30, pre- 
sents Christ as the object of Christian faith 
and gives the pupil an invitation to accept Him. 
In the Intermediate and Senior Quarterly for 
Dec. 2, 1956, the lesson is entitled, ““The Way, 
The Truth, and The Life.” ‘This lesson has 
a closing paragraph on the fact and result of 
commitment. The lesson for Christmas, Dec. 
23, 1956, is “God’s Greatest Gift’, with the 
invitation to accept God’s grace as revealed in 
Christ. In the same Intermediate and Senior 
Quarterly the lesson for Jan. 27, 1957 entitled, 
“Jesus Removes Guilt” describes the forgiving 
love of Christ and gives an invitation to accept 
Him as Saviour and Lord. | 

(6) Any casual examination of our Sunday- 
school literature will prove that it does contain 
that primary emphasis of personal salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ. Our literature 
seeks definitely to bring decisions for Christ 
at all age levels. Special effort is made to see 
that our Junior, Intermediate, and Senior litera- 
ture seeks to prepare our children for Christian 
decisions and for the responsibility of Church 
membership. I believe that the very large num- 
bers of children who are coming through our 
Sunday-schools into the Church membership are 
evidence of the effectiveness of this literature. 
After all has been said, I doubt if it is wise 
to think our literature should usurp or sup- 
plant parental or pastoral responsibility in ex- 
plaining the plan of salvation to our children. 
Sunday-school and parental instruction should 
be complementary. - 


(7) I mentioned previously in this article 
_that Dr. Taylor’s comparison of our own litera- 
ture with non-denomination literature was the 
most vulnerable part of his criticism. I wonder 
how much experience he has had with these 
“off brand” publishing houses as he calls them. 
I have had experience with only three. Two 
of these publishing houses were advocates with- 
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out apology of that system of doctrine known 
as dispensationalism, which openly flouts our 
Calvinistic doctrines. It is highly significant 
that, in reporting to the 1944 General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., the Ad 
Interim Committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of the question of the compatibility of 
dispensationalism with the doctrinal Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, stated its conclu. 
sions in part as follows: “It is the unanimouy 
opinion of your committee that dispensationa)- 
ism as defined and set forth above is out ot 
accord with the system of the doctrine set forth 
in the Confession of Faith, not primarily or 
simply in the field of eschatology, but because 
it attacks the very heart of the theology of our 
Church, which is unquestionably a_ theology 
of one covenant of grace.” 


Do we desire that the minds of our children 
be infiltrated with doctrines not in accord with 
our Standards? Should not they be fended off 
from such teachings? 


Also, dispensational literature is permeated 
by a very inadequate view of the Church, pre- 
senting the concept of the visible Church as 
apostate and urging true believers to separate 
themselves from it. ‘The period of the reforma- 
tion is usually referred to as the Church of 
dead orthodoxy. This type of literature can 
be depended upon in the end to bring strife 
and division in the local congregation. 


(8) In the second place, this type of litera- 
ture is distinctly pietistic. It does present a 
call to personal religious experience, but it: 
makes no effort to bring the message of the 
gospel to bear on the crucial issues of our time. 
This makes it acceptable in some circles, but 
acceptable at the price of losing all real rele- 
vancy to life. | 


(9) It is this relevancy of Christian truth | 
to life that forms the very pith and core of 
the literature for the Women’s Circle Bible 
Study. The Circles this year are studying Jesus 
and Citizenship by Ernest Trice Thompson. 
These studies are profound and _ penetrating, 
presenting the author’s keen insight into the — 
topics under discussion. Yet, Dr. Taylor writes, 
“The suggested Circle Bible Study is no Bible 
Study.” 

(10) I wonder if he should have been as 


critical of the excellent Circle Bible Study pre- 


pared last year by Carolyn S. and William B. 
Ward. 3 


The aim of these Bible Study books coincides 
with our Presbyterian literature as a whole by 
emphasizing the germane connection between 
Christian truth and Christian life, while much 
of the “off-brand” literature artificializes Chris- 
tian truth by trying to create religious “fire” 
independent of life’s experiences. 
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I hope the readers of this article will examine 
thoroughly our Presbyterian literature _be- 
fore accepting Dr. ‘Taylor’s criticism of it 
as being law and gospel. Our literature may not 
be perfect. It would not be perfect if Dr. Aiken 
Taylor wrote it. I am of the opinion that we 


- have the very best literature of any denomina- 
tion and that it is superior by far to the “off- 


brand” literature. 


Reply to Article by 


Eugene Jordan 
By G. Aiken Taylor, Ph.D. 


I am sorry that Gene Jordan feels the way 
he evidently does about my article, “Our Pres- 
byterian Literature: Good, or Bad?’ I did not 
expect everyone to agree with it, for it dealt 
with preferences and tastes in matters of 
methodology as well as of content — and few 
of us are attracted or inspired by the same 
things in the same way. Thus I knew, when 
I wrote, that some of the brethren would value 
our literature for the very same reason I criti- 
cized it. Naturally. We shall never see eye- 


to-eye about a great many things this side of 


Heaven. 


In this connection I am reminded of the local 
Episcopal clergyman who recently took the 


trouble to inform me that his congregation had © 


experimented with the “New Curriculum” ma- 
terial of the U. S. A. Presbyterians but had dis- 
carded it because “it leans too far towards the 
Fundamentalist theology.” This clergyman and 
I would obviously not have the same thing in 
mind should we seek to define “primary” ma- 
terial. Whenever your presuppositions differ, 
your conclusions are bound to differ. In the 
case of Gene Jordan vs. Aiken ‘Taylor, the 
illustration is not without some merit. 


Unfortunately, however, the good brother has 
not dealt altogether fairly with me and thus 
it will be difficult to answer him altogther. 
Only a part of his article (5, 8 and 9) applies 
directly to my remarks. I thought I made it 
clear that I believe some of the criticisms leveled 
at our literature to be unjustified. But the 
above article seems to identify my own com- 
ments with these criticisms, although without 
reason. I am sure that some of the “Evangeli- 
cal” literature available is undesirable from our 
Presbyterian standpoint. Brother Jordan tries 
to identify my own references to literature 
other than ours, to this type of literature, sug- 
gesting that if I have found something I like 
better than our own, it must be individualistic 
(not Church-centered) , pre-millennial, dispen- 
sational and pietistic (?), in violation of our 
Assembly’s official position. But these are as- 
sumptions not warranted by my remarks. 
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For instance, I did not say (1) that our lit- 
erature is not Bible-centered, Christ-centered or 


Church-centered. To the contrary. But I did 


suggest that I would like to see another empha- 
sis and, generally speaking, a different method. 


Nor did I mean to imply (2) and (7) that 
I desire a pre-millennial, or dispensational ap- 
proach to Bible study, as Mr. Jordan assumes. 
There was nothing in my article even faintly | 
suggestng this, which is a major issue above. 
(I am sending him, by the way, several of our 
uarterlies with the request that he underline 


the dispensational material he finds in them. 


I think that a public debate on some specific 
examples we can both agree upon will produce 


more light and less heat). Had the good 


brother been in my office a couple of weeks 
ago, he might have been present when one of 
my S. S. Superintendents came by to ask what 
she should do about some lesson material which 
her Pioneers were about to use in a study in 
the Revelation which seemed, to her, to empha- 
size the Rapture in an extreme way. (We de- 
toured around the subject just as I hope Mr. 
Jordan detours around any suggestions in our 
literature which his teachers find misleading) . 


Nor did I suggest that Dr. Thompson’s studies 
for Circle use this year were not good. (9) I 
did say that they were not Bible studies, and 


| 


Looking for a way to make your 


VACATION 


worthwhile, bring you a blessing and 
others at the same time? 


Secure a supply of that 24-page book- 
let “Looking Unto Jesus” attractively 
printed with cover. 


No booklet we have ever published 
has brought so many a real spiritual 
uplift. Send a copy in letters. Give 
copy to those you meet. 


100 for $5.00 — 20 for $1.00 


Ask for that leaflet “Can the Church Over- 
take World Population?” IT IS FREE. 
You will learn there is a way for you to 


HAVE A REAL PART in its accomplishment. 
ORDER TODAY 


Georgia Bible Institute 
Box 351 — Athens, Georgia 
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I said that my women were using, instead, Dr. 
Kelly’s lessons on the Minor Prophets to accom- 
plish the same purpose in terms of that social 
and civic concern which Jordan desires—and 
from the standpoint of a genuine Bible study. 
Oh yes. (10) We enjoyed the Circle Bible 
lessons last year very much. 


And now for a comment or two on observa- 
tions which do speak to the point of my article. 
First Mr. Jordan wonders (3) how we can 
have a Church-centered curriculum (by which 
he means denominational) if we find it ad- 
vantageous to use non-denominational litera- 
ture. We do this, of course, by relating the 
Church (Catholic) of which the literature 
speaks, to the denomination (Presbyterian) as 
it seems necessary—in much the same way, I 
am sure, that Mr. Jordan relates Ecumenical 
material to our Presbyterian denomination. 


Then, the brother mentions the pietistic (8) 
character of the non-denominational material 
we allegedly use. (I am sure he means a pre- 
occupation with the Vertical relationship in 
religion to the exclusion of the Horizontal or 
social). No doubt some of the available litera- 
ture may be so interpreted, although not neces- 
sarily. But two things should be said here: 
First, although we want both, we are prepared 
to prefer an approach to Christianity which 
tends to emphasize man’s spiritual concern as 
primary, over the approach which tends to em- 
phasize man’s social concern as_ primary. 
Second, my article was not a deliberate apology 
for non-denominational literature. It was a 
plea for an improvement in our own litera- 
ture. I did say, however, that teachers and 
pupils alike who have a fair opportunity to 
become acquainted with both sorts of curricu- 
lum can be expected to choose the methods 
followed by some of the non-denominational 
publishers. And I said, “children raised on 
this (curriculum) can be expected to display 
a remarkably superior knowledge of the Bible 
when compared with the average Presbyterian 
who might well reply to a question that Abra- 
ham was one of the twelve Apostles.” 


Now for a comment or two on the heart of 
brother Jordan’s thesis. He mentions (5) sev- 
eral lessons taken from the “Intermediate and 
Senior Quarterly” by way of reply to my ob- 
servation that our literature does not, in the 
manner other literature does, treat of “our con- 
dition without Christ and of the great and 
holy experience of accepting Him as personal 
Savior.” 


The lessons selected for comparison are good 
ones. The very best, in fact. On July 8, it was 
suggested that the young people affirm the 
deity of Christ. On July 15, they related the 
sufferings of Christ to the call which may come 
to a Christian to suffer, (and thereby be sanc- 
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tified) and they were urged to write their own 
personal creed: “I believe in Jesus as the 
Saviour of men; as my Saviour, etc.” On August 
5, they related I Peter 4 to “the need for Chris- 
tians to use their talents and abilities for God.” 
August 19, they took I John 3 (“Hereby know 
ye the Spirit of God: every spirit that con- 


fesseth that Jesus etc.) and studied 
“to learn to trust God in their outgoing activ- 
ities and strivings to be Christian.” ‘The “Great 
Invitation” referred to above appeared on Sep- 
tember 30 and was based on the familiar, “the 
Spirit and the bride say come, etc.” In this 
lesson the pupils may have signed decision 
cards on which there were three suggested 
choices: 1, “I believe in Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour and | accept his invitation.” 2, “I have 
already committed myself to him in joining his 
Church and I rededicate myself to live more 
like him.” 3, “I wish now to dedicate myself 
to him and join his Church.” Next, on Dec. 2, 
the teacher of young people was told to “chal- 
lenge your pupils to demonstrate their faith 
in Christ by trusting him with their spiritual 
welfare and by putting their lives into his 
hands’”’ on the basis of John 14. The lesson 
for Dec. 23 was, of course, the Christmas les- 
son. And, on January 27, the miracle of the 
lame man borne of four occupied the hour, 
from the standpoint of the problems of guilt 
and forgiveness. 


Each of these lessons was handled in the 
customary way, through illustrations provided 
by stories from everyday life found in the pupils’ 
< aan The teachers were urged to develop 
the various themes suggested by the lesson titles. 
The background Scripture passages and themes 
were assigned, of course, and were direct and 
to the point. Each teacher presumably treated 
the material in his (or her) own way. There 
was a total absence of any suggestion, direct 
or indirect, that I am a sinner deserving the 
displeasure of God; that I am lost without 
Christ; and that I must receive a new nature 
in order to become a child of God. In other 
ways, a hyper-critic might find fault. 


But essentially the material given was good. 
And it was on exceptionally difficult passages. 
And I do not mean to suggest that there was 
a breath of anything malodorous in any of the 
above lessons at the particular level mentioned. 
So, for the record, I want to say that they were 
the best treatments I have seen in our litera- 
ture of the sort of thing I earnestly desire young 
people to get. Brother Jordan, at this point, is 
not without a point. I wish his examples were 
more representative. Were they, and with a 
method that sent young people digging into 
their Bibles, we would have something! 


Recommend The Journal 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Jethro, A Practical Counselor 


Background Scripture: Exodus 2:15b-22; 4:18-20; 18:1-27 
Devotional Reading: Psalm 119:33-40 


-Reuel seems to be his personal name; Jethro, an honorary title, like “His Excellency.” We meet 
him first as the father-in-law of Moses. Moses, saved as a baby by the daughter of Pharaoh, nursed 
by his own mother, and later, trained in all the wisdom and knowledge of the Egyptians, had slain 


an Egyptian for mistreating one of the Hebrews. 


He thought his act had not been seen, but when 


he knew that it had been, and was likely to be reported to Pharaoh, he fled from Egypt into the 


land of Midian. As he sat by a well the seven 
daughters of Reuel, the priest of Midian, came 
to draw water for their flocks, and when the 
shepherds drove them away, Moses stood up 
and helped them and watered their flocks. Their 
father was surprised at their early return and 
asked the reason. They said, An Egyptian 
delivered us out of the hand of the shepherds 
and watered our flocks. Evidently this was not 
the first time that they had been so badly 
treated by the shepherds. Moses, reared in 
the atmosphere of the Egyptian court, would 
naturally be more gallant than the rude and 
rough country shepherds. 


Reuel said to his daughters, Where is he? 
Call him in that he may eat bread. (There is 
a touch of eagerness in his voice. Perhaps an 
Eastern man with seven daughters on his hands, 
would be especially interested in a “man”). 
We do not know how much Moses told him 
about his reason for being there in the wilder- 
ness, but he was content to dwell with Reuel, 
and he gave Moses Zipporah, his daughter, to 
be his wife. She bore him a son who was very 
appropriately named Gershom: for he said, 
I have been a stranger in a strange land. 


Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his 
father-in-law in the wilderness of Horeb when 
the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire 
and commissioned him to go back to Egypt 
and lead Israel out of bondage. D. L. .Moody 


says that you can divide Moses’ life into three 


parts: First, forty years in Egypt, learning to 
be somebody; second forty years in the wilder- 
ness keeping sheep, learning to be nobody; and, 
third, the last forty years, in which God showed 
what He could do with a man who had learned 
the first two lessons. The greatest man in 


the Old Testament and the greatest man in - 


the New Testament had very similar experi- 
ences. Both were men who were highly edu- 
cated; both met God in a spectacular way; Moses 
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spent forty years around Horeb; Saul of Tarsus 
went away into Arabia for a time which he 
no doubt spent in prayer and meditation try- 
ing to adjust himself to the change due to his 
conversion on the road to Damascus. Saul the 
proud Pharisee became the “slave” of Jesus 
Christ before He became the great apostle to 
the Gentiles. 


The next time we meet Jethro, in 4:18-20, 
is when Moses returns after meeting God at 
the Burning Bush and receiving his commis- 
sion. He said to Jethro, Let me go, I pray 
thee, and return unto my brethren which are 
in Egypt and see whether they be yet alive. 
And Jethro said to him, Go in peace. He did 
not seem to reveal the whole matter to his 
father-in-law. Moses took his wife and his two 
sons and returned to Egypt with the rod of 
God in his hand, for the rod of Moses had now 
become the rod of God. Verses 24-26 give a 


rather strange incident which indicates that 


all is not harmonious in the family of Moses. 
His wife, Zipporah, seems to have opposed the 
circumcision of their second son. Moses at 
any rate sent her back to her father’s house 
with her two sons. (see 18:2). He was going 
on a dangerous mission and his wife and chil- 
dren would be a hindrance rather than a help, 
and as the above episode shows, was not in 
full sympathy with him. Miriam may have 
had some grounds for her evident feeling that 
the “Cushite woman” was not altogether suit- 
able for the wife of a man like Moses. 


The Topic of our Lesson is Jethro, a Prac- 
tical Counselor; in chapter 18 the meeting 
between the two men and the reunion with 
Zipporah and his two sons is described in verses 
2-7. Moses told Jethro all that had taken place 
since he went back to Egypt and Jethro re- 
joiced with him for all the goodness which the 
Lord had done to Israel, and how He had de- 
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livered them from the hand of the Egyptians. 
It may have been that Jethro was a bit skeptical 
about this mission of his son-in-law, and that 
it was only when success came to the cause 
that he became not only convinced but anxious 
to do something for the winning side. He says, 
‘“‘Now I know that the Lord is greater than all 
gods; for the thing wherein they dealt proudly 
he was above them.” s is now a successful 
leader — a hero — and it is good to be on his 
side. Jethro seems to be converted to the true 
religion, for he offers sacrifices and eats with 
Moses, Aaron, and the elders of Israel. 


On the morrow Moses sat from morning to 
evening to judge the people, and Jethro offers 
some good advice. He asks him why he does 
the work alone. Why not appoint men to help. 
They could try the minor cases and let Moses 
have only the more important ones. He begs 
Moses to listen and heed. This was good sound 
practical advice and Moses was big enough to 
see its wisdom and adopt the idea. Jethro’s 
list of qualifications for these men is well-known 
and classic. It should be the gyide in both 
appointing and electing, not only judges, but 
all public officials. I wish to emphasize these 
“Qualifications for Public Office” as given by 
Jethro. 


1. Able Men. Not all the people have the 
ability to hold a position of authority and power. 
A foolish king or president or governor, or 
an official of any sort can do untold harm. 
History is full of cases where foolish rulers, or 
rulers who have no real ability, have ruined 
nations. “It is not for kings to drink wine,” 
and many a kingdom has been lost through 


this one weakness, to say nothing of other sins. 


and mistakes in judgment. Some men rise to 
positions of power who are not mentally able 
to lead a nation. This is one of the “Dangers 
of Democracy” as well as of Monarchy. We 


all honor men who have been born in a log | 


cabin, have a hard time in procuring an edu- 
cation, and on account of their unusual ability 
rise to places of power, and all good men rejoice 
with them, but only too often some shrewd 
and crooked politician can “fool the people’ 
and be elected to a high office. We need “Able 
Men” in our National and State Legislatures, 
as Judges in our courts, and in all places of 
authority. 


2. Such as Fear God: Christian Men. 
When Robert Ingersoll ran for office it was 


‘ this that kept him from being elected: there 


were enough Christian people who voted 
against a man who did not believe in God or 
fear Him. This country does acknowledge God, 
and is called a “Christian Nation.” | While 
it is far from being Christian, it still does have 
a certain feeling for the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe. I believe that the reason England 


has stood all these years is because she acknowl- | 
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edges God. Atheists, Infidels, and Skeptics do 
not make good rulers. Look at France in the 
bloody days of the French Revolution when 
her government was in the hands of unbeliev- 
ers. “I fear God; I fear nothing else,” is a 
good motto, not only for a great general, but 
for any man in public office; for all in author. 
ity. | 

8. Men of Truth. 

In our day when the whole world listens to 
what our leaders say, how important it is for 
these men to tell the truth. When we have a 
conference of leaders, can we trust them to 
tell the truth? I listened to some of the speeches 
at the United Nations Assembly when they 
were debating the Near East question, and as 
I listened, I felt like saying with Pilate, What 
is truth? Certainly all of these men were not 
telling the truth, for they contradicted each 
other and denounced each other in the most 
bitter terms. How can you trust those who 
boast about lying? Hitler is quoted as saying 
that if you will repeat a lie often enough and 
loud enough, men will believe it. Men do 
often prefer to “believe the lie,” rather than 
the truth. Jesus said to the Jews, Because | 
tell you the truth, ye believe me not. It is 
only THE TRUTH that can set men free; 
Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. ‘The world is on the verge of 
ruin today because we do not have ‘Men of 
Truth” in places of power. We need “Men 
of Truth” in America. A lawyer told me that 
perjury is very common. Both judge and jury 
almost take it for granted, it seems. 

4. Hating Covetousness. 

We have had some sad and sickening head- 
lines lately in our newspapers. Men in high 
places were found guilty of stealing the money 
entrusted to them. It looks like the sin of 
covetousness is going to ruin our land. The 
“love of money” is still a root of all kinds of 
evil. Covetousness is idolatry. The great Ameri- 


can idol is money. Covetousness is especially 


heinous in a judge on the bench. To take a 
bribe, or to be influenced in making a decision 
by covetousness is a most dangerous sin, not 
only in itself, but because it undermines all 
government. 


Suppose we apply these “Tests” the next 
time we vote! No man running for office ought 
to object to them being applied. Moses used 
them in his day, and like the Ten Command- 
ments, they are good for our day: Able Men: 
Such as fear God; Men of ‘Truth; Hating 
Covetousness. | 


D.C.E. and Church Visitor wanted. Contact 
W. E. Hill, Jr., 2401 City Point Road, Hope 
well, Virginia. Telephone CEdar 9-739] or 
CEdar 93-6765. 


— | 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR JULY 14 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


“Christian Citizenship” 


Scripture: Ephesians 2:18-22 and 
Hebrews 11:13-16 


Hymns: 
“Where Cross The Crowded Ways Of Life” 
“For the Beauty Of The Earth” 
“Take My Life And Let It Be Consecrated” 


Program Leader: 


(One very effective way of getting this subject 


before your young people would be to invite 
one of the lay leaders in your church to speak 
on “Christian citizenship.”’) 


When we speak of Christian citizenship we 
must recognize that God’s people are never 
really at home in this world. Our fundamental 
citizenship is in the community of the redeemed. 
If we should travel through Europe, we should 
have responsibilities to all the countries through 
which we went, but our first loyalty would still 
be to our native land, the United States of 
America. Whether we are at home or abroad 
we are expected to live in a way that will honor 
our nation. The same should be true of our 
spiritual citizenship. The fact that we are 
children of God through faith in His Son should 
make a difference in our way of living wherever 
we are. In this program we want to indicate 
some of the marks which distinguish a Christian 
citizen in the community where he lives. 


First Speaker: 

A Christian citizen takes wholesome pride in 
his personal appearance and in the appearance 
of his property. Missionaries tell us that this 
is especially noticeable among very primitive 
peoples. As soon as they receive the new life 
of Christ they begin to clean up their bodies 
and their homes. In those societies you can 
distinguish the Christians by their cleanliness. 
Why is this true? A Christian is one whose 
body is the dwelling place of God’s Holy Spirit. 
(Read I Corinthians 6:19,20.) The Christian 
citizen recognizes that he can honor God by 
seeing to it that his person and his property 
are neat and attractive. 


Second Speaker: 

A Christian citizen is a good neighbor, which 
means that he is kind and friendly to those 
near him. These qualities are illustrated very 
clearly in the account of the Good Samaritan. 
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(Read Luke 10:30-37.) The Samaritan was 
not actually a member of the chosen people, 
but he set the example of neighborliness which 
every Christian citizen should follow. In this 
teaching the Lord makes it very clear that we 
have an obligation not only to those who are 
fellow citizens with us by faith, but also to 
all men. 


‘Third Speaker: 


Another mark of the Christian citizen is his 
helpfulness to those who are in need. The Good 
Samaritan demonstrated this characteristic also. 
A Christian cannot close his eyes, his mind, or 
his heart to human need and suffering wherever 
it may be found. Christ had compassion on 
those who suffered physically and spiritually, 
and if we would be true to Him, so must we. 
In ministering to the material and physical needs 
of people Christ always sought to show them 
that the spiritual was more important. In our 
physical and material ministrations we must 
never think of them as ends in themselves, but 
remember that a man is not really and perma. 
nently benefited until his spiritual need is met 
through Christ. 


Fourth Speaker: 

A Christian citizen is one who shows a con- 
cern for righteousness in his community. He 
not only demonstrates righteousness in his own 
life, but he seeks to provide wholesome influ- 
ences for his community and to protect his 
fellow citizens from all that is immoral and 
degrading. 


We use the phrase “law-abiding citizen’ very 
glibly, but there are times when we do not 
take it very seriously. A Christian certainly 
ought to be a law-abiding citizen. The Bible 
tells us to obey the laws of the land as long — 
as they are not contrary to the laws of God. 
It is distressing how many people, some of 
them Christians, disobey traffic laws. It is un- 
worthy of any citizen, especially a Christian, 
to drive seventy miles an hour when the legal! 
limit is fifty-five. 


It is the Christian’s obligation to be con- 
cerned about gambling, indecent literature and 
entertainment, Sabbath desecration, and_ the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. It is his responsi- 
bility to do what he can to protect his com. 
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munity from these evils, and to provide in 
their place that which is wholesome and good. 


Fifth Speaker: 

The Christian citizen is one who knows the 
source of true righteousness and who bears 
witness to Him. We must all recognize that 
a society cannot be made wholesome and 
righteous through the efforts of men. Men and 
societies cannot be righteous until they are 
transformed by Jesus Christ. He is willing to 
transform those who come to Him in faith. The 
Christian citizen has a message to proclaim, and 
this is it: (Read II Corinthians 5;17-21 and 
John 1:12. 


Helps To Understanding 
Scripture Readings in 
the Day by Day 


By Rev. C. C. Baker 


Sunday, July 14, Ezekiel 2:1-7. After many 
years of continual rebellion against the Lord, 
God finally delivered His people into the hands 
of a conquering army and sent them into exile. 
As God called Ezekiel to be His prophet, to 
what kind of people did He tell him he would 
speak (vv.3-4)? What type of reception could 
Ezekiel look for (v.6)? Could he expect fruit 
from his labor (v.7)? What was the specific 
purpose of his mission (v.5)? Ezekiel was over- 
whelmed (3:15) by. the difficulty of His task 
and the close presence of the Lord (3:4-15), 
but God spurred him to action by reminding 


him of the consequences of his obedience or 


disobedience both to himself and to others 
(3:16-21). As God called Ezekiel, so He calls 
men today to proclaim His message to mankind. 


Monday, July 15, Psalm 42:1-11. The Psalmist 
was experiencing deep trouble (vv.6-7), so 
much.so that he found himself wondering if 
God were still with him (v.9). Faith, how- 
ever, took hold in his heart and he realized 
that above the storms God was present (vv.5-6, 
11). The Lord was still his rock and his hope 
(vv.9a,l11b). It was easy for the unbeliever to 
scoff. (vv.3b,10), but the writer cried out to 


the Lord for his presence and _ fellowship 
Notice the depth of his longings 


(vv.1-3) . 
(vv.1-3) and of his confidence that God would 


hear and answer his cries (vv.5-6,11). When 
the Christian is tempted to feel forsaken, a 
trust in God’s faithfulness and a thirst for His 
fellowship will satisfy the needs of his soul 
(Matthew 5:6; Proverbs 3:5,6, Philippians 
4:6-7) . 


Tuesday, July 16, Matthew 6:25-34. How is 
Jesus’ advice of v.25 in contrast to the troubled 
uest of Americans today for economic security? 
ur worship of economic gain will make our 
worship of God of no account (v.24). There 
are things that are more important than even 


-basic material needs (v.25b; Luke 12:19-22). 


Our heavenly Father does not belittle our 
physical wants; He is aware of everything we 
need (v.32). He simply tells us not to worry 
about these things (v.31). Will any loving 
Father knowingly allow his children to go hun- 
gry or unclothed (vv.26-32)? Do you believe 
that Christ’s promise of v.33 is for you? 


Wednesday, July 17, John 14:23-28. Jesus 
was soon to die. Death for Him, as for us, meant 
physical separation from those who loved Him 
most (13:33). Difficult times were ahead for 
the disciples (15:18-21). Under these circum- 
stances the bequest he made to His disciples 
in v.27 was a most unusual one. What kind of 
peace (v.27a) did Jesus will to His followers? 
How was it possible for the disciples to experi- 
ence the very peace of Christ (vv.18,28)? It 
is not possible to know real peace of mind or 
heart (14:1-27) until the life of Christ is real 
in us (vv.18,28). How does Christ become 
real in a believer’s life (vv.21,23)? Are there 
any circumstances of your life for which the 
peace of Christ cannot be sufficient (16:33) ? 


Thursday, July 18, Psalm 121. As he looks 
out upon the hills (v.la), the Psalmist raises 
a question as to the source of his help (v.1b). 
He is then reminded of the fact that the Lord 
who made the hills, yea, who made heaven and 
earth, is his help (v.2). What truth about 


God and His care is presented in vv.3-4? As 
we lie asleep through the night, God watches 


on (vv.3-4). Nothing by day or by night (v.6) 
can keep us from God’s care (v.7). How does 
the figure used in v.5b reveal how close God 
is to His own? Anywhere and everywhere, 
throughout his life, the Christian is guarded 
by his heavenly Father (v.8, Romans 8:28-29). 


acre campus. Athietics. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ... Coeducational ... Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully accredited. 
Four-year Liberal Arts, Sciences, Business Education. Four Types of Scholarships: 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
Dormitories. Summer Session. 
oard, room, and tuition, $895.00. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
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Remember that it is the Creator, Himself (vv. 
1-2), who, having redeemed you in Christ, now 
watches over and keeps you (vv.3-8) . 


Friday, July 19, I Thessalonians 5:15-24. 
Probably most of the pain and sorrow of our 
lives comes from disappointment in, or con- 
flict with, other people. The exhortation of 


_ v.13b is not always easy to follow. What prac- 


tical help is given in vv.14-18? Which commands 
in these verses refer to outward actions? which 
to inner attitudes? Paul does not tell us that 
we will not meet situations in which fellow- 
Christians will disappoint us (v.14), but he 
does tell us how to meet these situations when 
they arise (vv.14-18). What teaching of Christ 
does the basic command of v.15 remind you? 
Joy (v.16), prayer (v.17), thanksgiving (v.18) 
should be ours under all circumstances, includ- 
ing those of conflict and disillusionment. Is 


it possible for you to live in accord with the 
teachings of these verses (vv.23-24) ? 


Saturday, July 20, Psalm 31:9-14,23-24. Try 


_ to picture the relation of the Psalmist to those 


about him as he describes it in vv.11-13. As 
he describes the state of his “eye,” “soul,” 
“life,” “strength,” “bones” (vv.9-10), attempt to 
put yourself in his position. Of what Old Tes. 
tament characters do vv.9-13 remind you? Did 
Christ Himself go through similar circum. 
stances? Notice Isaiah 53:3-7. When did 
Christ utter the words of v.5a? In vv.14-18 the 
Psalmist throws himself upon God, seeking His 
mercies. Notice how his prayer in vv.19-20 
moves to the assurance that God hears him, and 
in vv.21-22 to describe the fact of answered 
prayer. Thus from his own experience with 
God, the Psalmist gives to the reader, to you 
and me, the admonition of vv.23-24. 


What is a book? 


Supply Catalog. 


A book is ideas—amusing or tragic, frivolous or practical, depressing or 
inspiring. A book can die in a few weeks or live for centuries. It can 
brighten a moment or change the course of history. 


Books are important because ideas are important, and ideas make men 
what they are. Your Church knows this, and that is why it sees that the 
finest literature—treligious and secular—is made available to its members 
through the Presbyterian Book Stores. | ties 

Get acquainted with your book stores. Write for the 1957 Book and 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga.; Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas; Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


* High academic standards 

*% Strong in the faith 

* Select student body 

Write To * Fine program of recreation and activities 


McFERRAN CROWE, President * Reasonable in cost | 
A Four-Year Co-Educational College Owned by The Synod of Mississippi 
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Bible Study for 
Circle Bible Leadership on 
“Jesus and Citizenship” 


Prepared by Morton H. Smith 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 


LESSON 8 BROTHERHOOD AND RACE 


The Lesson in Outline 


]. Introduction and Approach 
For the Christian the infallible rule of 
faith and practice is the Bible, and thus it 
shall be the purpose of this lesson to study 
this subject in the light of Biblical principles. 


Il. The Unity of Mankind 
Seen in Creation, the one family saved 
through the flood, the offer of the Gospel to 
all men alike, and the teaching of Paul in 
Acts 17:26. 


Ill. The Diversity of Mankind 
Paul’s statement in Acts 17:26. Origin of 
diversity seen in Genesis, following the flood, 
and at Babel. 


IV. Practice of Segregation in the Old Testament 
Abraham, Israelites in Egypt, Israel 


\. The New Testament and Segregation 
Unity in Diversity, Diversity in Unity. 


VI. Summation of Biblical Principles and 
Conclusion 


VII. The Current Situation in the South and 
the Christian | 
A. Its Origin 
B. The Supreme Court Decision | 
C. The Church and Social and Political 
Issues 
Christian Race Relations Must Be 
Natural and Christian 


|. Introduction 


The Christian finds in the Bible an infallible 
tule of faith and of practice. This means that 
as the Christian is faced with various problems 
of life he should look to the Bible to determine 
his belief and practice. The problem of race 
relation is no exception. Not the traditions 


of our fathers or the emotions that we may have, ~ 
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but the Bible is to be our one and only rule 
of life. It is for this reason that we shall seek 
to let the Biblé speak for itself. We must be 
most careful in a situation such as this not to 
try and force the Bible into our own precon- 
ceived notions. After all, the Bible is to be 
heard, because it is the very Word of God. 


There are genuine differences of opinion 
among true Bible believing Christians regard- 
ing what the Bible teaches about race relations. 


_It might do well to indicate the basic views. 


A great many Christians feel that the only 
proper relations between the races is to be found 
in complete racial integration, including the 
privilege of intermarriage and the amalgama- 
tion of the races. On the other hand there are 
those who feel that certainly intermarriage is 
wrong, and that in order to prevent temptation 
to such, the practice of segregation should be 
enforced between the races, especially in social - 
realms. Between these two groups are many who 
are not certain that there is a moral issue in- 
volved, and they favor either integration or 
segregation for various lesser reasons. Involved 
in each of the first two views is the condemna- 
tion of the other. The integrationist says that 
segregation is sinful and wrong and the segrega- 
tionist says the same of integration. 


It is our purpose in this study to examine the 


various Biblical grounds given by both groups 


to see just what the Bible does teach. Does 
it condemn segregation? Does it condemn inte- 
gration? Does it insist on either of these cul- 
tural patterns? 


II. The Unity of Mankind 


As one studies the origin of man in the Bible 
it is evident that the Bible teaches that all men 
descend from one common pair of first parents. 
This is clearly set forth in the first chapters 
of Genesis, where the creation of Adam and 


Eve is presented. Not only do we find the unity 


of the race in the original creation, but again 
in the flood we find all of humanity destroyed 
except for one family, from whom all the peo- 
ples of the earth have come. This unity of 
human kind is further confirmed in the com- 
mon nature that we all possess. It is seen in 
the fact that we are all sinners. It is seen in 
the fact that the Gospel is offered to all men 
alike. 


‘The Apostle Paul affirms this unity in the 
Areopagus address recorded in Acts 17. He says, 
“And He made of one every nation of men to 
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dwell on all the face of the earth . . .” (Acts 
17:26). Paul in this sermon is addressing an 
audience of pagan philosophers. His main 
thrust is to the effect that though they indicate 
their basic skepticism and ignorance in worship, 
he comes to declare to them the Living and 
True God. Having spoken of Him as Creator 
of all things, which is the most basic distinc- 
tion of the Christian Faith, he then points out 
the fact that all men are his creatures. And, 
even despite the differences of national and 
racial heritage among men, they are all one 
human kind, and thus should seek and worship 
the One Living and True God. No race or 
group, no matter how civilized or educated 
or cultured can get away from this fact. We 
are all the creatures of God, and thus we all 
should seek His glory as our chief end. 


On the basis of this unity of mankind the 
integrationist teaches that we are all brothers, 
and should thus ignore all differences and mix 
as one race. There is a plea to forget racial and 
national differences and simply amalgamate 
into one common brotherhood. It should be 
noted, in passing, that the Biblical concept of 
brotherhood is not primarily that of the physica] 
unity, but rather that of the spiritual unity 
that Christians, who know God as Father through 
Jesus Christ, know and experience. 


Ill. The Diversity of Mankind. 


It is rather striking to see that the very verse 
used by the integrationists as supporting their 
position also speaks of the diversity of peoples. 
The verse reads: “And He made of one every 
nation of mén to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their appointed sea- 
sons, and the bounds of their habitation.” (Acts 
17:26). Notice that the verse not\only teaches 
the fact of the basic unity of mankind, but also 
the fact of diversity of men into different na- 
tions and groups. In an earlier lesson we con- 
sidered the origin of the nations, and we be- 


lieve also of the races, in connection with the | 


Tower of Babel. There in Genesis 11 we find 
the history of man’s attempt to rebel against 
God’s command to disperse and replenish the 
earth by remaining together as a unified peo- 
ple. There, we see that it is God Himself who 
scattered the people, enforcing this by the con- 
fusion of tongues. There we have the account 
of the origin of the various languages. ‘This 
may not be the origin of the races, but it cer- 
tainly is the Divine separation of peoples into 
different groups. It may well be that the origin 
of the races is to be found in Genesis 10 where 
we find the genealogies of the three sons of 
Noah. Many of the names of the descendants 
appear later as the names of tribes and peo- 
ples. For example, the sons of Ham were Cush, 
Mizraim, Put, and Canaan. These names be- 
came the names of various regions where these 
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tribes lived. Cush is the ancient name of Ethi- 
opia; Mizraim is the name of Eeypts Put de- 


notes Libya of North Africa, and Canaan was 
the name of the land later to become Palestine. 
The descendants of Shem are still known as 
the Semitic people. Though it is not absolutely 
demonstrable that the modern races stem di- 
rectly from these three divisions, it seems likely 
that the primitive origin of the races is to be 
seen here. | 


It is certain that in the combined accounts of 
the genealogies of the sons of Noah and the 
dispersion at the Tower-of Babel we find God’s 
direct action of separation of different elements 
of the human race into different groups. On 
the basis of this fact it would seem that the 
principle of separation of peoples or of segre- 
gation is not necessarily wrong per se. In fact 
it seems clearly to be God’s order of things, in 
order to see that man fulfills his God appointed 
tasks on earth. 


IV. The Practice of Segregation in the Old 
Testament 7 


As one traces the account of God’s dealing 
with men through the Old Testament, this 
principle of the cutting off of a particular peo- 


ple from all the other peoples was used by 


God to preserve unto Himself a peculiar people. 
Abraham was called out from the other nations 
and peoples around him. His descendants failed 
to keep themselves separate from the people of 
Canaan, and thus God, in His all wise provi- 
dence, brought them down into Egypt, where 
they were set apart by the Egyptians in a segre- 
gated area. It should be noted that this segrega- 
tion of Abraham’s seed was done by God ulti- 
mately for the purpose of preserving their re- 
ligious purity, yet it was done by means of 
racial segregation. This is not the situation 
that faces us today, but at least the principle 
of segregation is seen as something that is not 
inherently evil. 


Following the Exodus the Israelites continued 
the policy of segregation. Moses clearly com- 
manded against intermarriage with other peo- 
ples. See Deut. 7:3. Of course, this was a warn- 
ing that had particular reference to the preser- 
vation of the people of God as a pure people 
racially, but more especially religiously. The 
first period of man’s history which ended with 
the flood showed the tragic result of the inter- 
marriage of the godly seed with the ungodly. 
This is clearly seen in Genesis 6. Ever since 
that time the marriage of God’s people with 
the non-believer has been condemned. This 
remains true today, just as much as it was true 
in the days of Moses. Paul teaches that Chris- 
tians ought not to be “unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers” (II Cor. 6:14). This passage 
may apply to more than marriage, but it cer- 
tainly applies to that relation. 
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Though the Israelites sinned and mixed with 
the pagans around them, they saw that it had 
contributed to their exile, and thus in Ezra 9 
and 10 we find again the command against 
marriage with non-Israelites. This is repeated 
again by the last prophet of the Old Testament 
(Malachi 2:10-16). Again this had the double 
aim of preserving a people as distinct, but par- 
ticularly of preserving their religious purity. 


Vv. The New Testament and Segregation 
_ The question may be asked as to whether or 


not the New Testament sets this aside. With 


the coming of Jesus Christ and the completion 
of His work on earth we have the close of the 
period of particularity, in which God openly 
revealed Himself to only one nation. With the 
giving of the Great Commission we have the 
opening of a new period, namely that of uni- 
versality. This is the period in which God offers 
His grace and mercy to the whole world. Ulti- 


mately the death of Judaism came with the 


death of Jesus Christ on the Cross. And yet 
it was this very death of Christ that was to be- 
come the heart and core of the new form of 
the Gospel, which was to be proclaimed through- 
out the whole world. Pentecost saw the begin- 
ning of this new universalistic period of the 
Gospel, and it is not without significance that 
God, at Pentecost, answers the confusion of 
tongues at Babel with the gift of tongues to 
the Apostles, which could be understood by all 
people. This sign spoke of the universal offer 
of the Gospel to all peoples, and it may also 
have indicated the basic spiritual unity of all 
who accept the Gospel. 


Paul is very clear about the fact that there 
is a basic unity of all in the Gospel. The Gen- 
tiles have been brought into the same Body 
as the Jews. (See Eph. 2:11-22; Gal. 3:28; Col. 
3:11. Galatians 3:28 reads: “There can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male and female; 
for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.” Here 
Paul is setting forth the real unity that exists in 
the Church, and yet it can hardly be maintained 


that he meant to imply that there were no real 


and continued distinctions within the group that 
he lists. The Christian Faith is not a religion 
that demands the erasure of all diversity be- 
tween us. Rather there is in the Christian Faith 
a unity in diversity, and a diversity in unity. 
There may even be a reflection in the Church 
of the unity and diversity that exist within the 
Godhead. God is both One and Three. He is 
One God who exists in Three distinct Persons. 
The whole thrust of I Cor. 12 is that there 
is diversity within the Body of Christ, the 
Church. Even in spiritual matters within the 
Church the Apostle makes a distinction between 
men and women. Women are to keep silent in 
the Church. Throughout his epistles Paul 
makes distinctions and gives different exhorta- 
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tions to different groups within the Church. 
Thus Paul’s doctrine of the unity of the Church 
should not be construed as teaching that the 


- Church should forget or seek to erase the God 


given distinctions, as some integrationists teach. 


There are even to be found in Paul’s writings 
a recognition of the continued differences that 
existed between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Some of the Jewish Christians continued in 
some of the Old Testament practices, such as 


_ Sabbath observance, worship in the Temple, 


etc. (Rom. 14:5-6; Acts 18:18; 21:23-29). Paul 
himself joined into certain Jewish forms on 
special occasions, becoming as a Jew to the 
Jews and as a Gentile to the Gentiles. Thus it 
is evident that the Apostle does not insist on 
a distinctionless mass of people within the 
Church, but rather recognizes individuals of 
great diversities. 


Jesus, though He dealt primarily with Jews, 
did on occasion deal with non-Jewish people, 
such as the Samaritan woman and the Syro- 
phenician woman. He did not ignore their 
differences or necessarily seek to erase them. 
Though He ultimately gave them of His grace 
and mercy as He did to all who came to Him, 
He did deal differently with them. Thus He 
too exemplifies the principle of diversity in 
unity. 


V. Summation of Biblical Principles and Con- 
clusion 


If we were to summarize our findings in this 


Biblical study, we would have to say first of 


all that the Bible does not condemn segregation. 
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On the other hand it does not necessarily con- 
demn integration. This being the case this whole 
matter falls into the realm of Christian liberty. 


Where the Bible is not clearcut on a matter — 


the individual Christian must decide the case 
on the basis of his own conscience before God. 
Paul in Romans 14 teaches further regarding 
Christian liberty that we must be most careful 
not to condemn a fellow Christian who may 
or may not feel as we do about some specific 
matter. How Christians of all areas of our 
country need to learn to follow those injunctions 
of the Apostle! 


Having stated this as our basic conclusion 
we do need to add a general principle which 
may be derived more indirectly from Scripture. 
It has to do with the problem of intermarriage 
between the races. Is it right to mix the races 
with the aim of amalgamation? On the basis 
of the fact that God has made the different races 
as different races it would seem to be at least 
questionable as to whether man should seek 
to amalgamate the races. Babel was an attempt 
to do so. God showed His displeasure with this 
by scattering man, the effects of which we still 
have with us. Who are we to fly in the face 
of God’s revealed will? Dr. B. M. Palmer, the 
first Moderator of our General Assembly, stated 
the case very effectively at Washington and Lee 
University in 1872: “But so far as I can under- 
stand the teachings of history, there is one under- 
lying principle which must control the ques- 
tion. It is indispensable that the purity of race 
be preserved on either side; for it is the con- 
dition of life to the one, as much as to the 
other.” This is certainly true. If God has made 
the different races to accomplish specific des- 
tinies, then they can only do so if they main- 
tain their integrity as distinct races. To the 
Negro Dr. Palmer said: “I have said to them — 
and to their credit be it testified, the proposi- 
tion has generally been accepted as the council 
of wisdom — if you are to be a historic people, 
you must work out your own destiny upon your 
own foundation. You gain nothing by a para- 
sitic clinging to the white race; and immeasur- 
ably less, by trying to jostle them out of place. 
If you have no power of development from 
within, you lack the first quality of a historic 
race, and must, sooner or later, go to the wall. 
are Were I a black man, I should plead 
for a pure black race, as, being a white man I 
claim it for the white race; and should only 
ask the opportunity for it to work out its mis- 
sion. . . . The true policy of both races is, 
that they shall stand apart in their own social 
grade, in their own schools, in their own eccle- 
siastical organizations, under their own teachers 
and guides: but with all the kindness and help- 
ful cooperations to which the old relations be- 
tween the races, and their present dependence 
on each other would naturally predispose.” 
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CHRISTIAN WIDOW: 
Wants position as “House Mother” in Southern 
School. 
Answer: 
Care of Southern Presbyterian Journal 
| Weaverville, N. C. 


VII. The Christian and the Current Situation 
in the South 


A. Its Origin 


The sharp pattern of segregation in the South 
had a threefold origin. Prior to the War Be- 
tween the States the Negroes were not only a 
different race, but also a slave people. They 
were just removed from the jungles of Africa, — 
and thus their very culture and religion was 
different from the white man’s. As a slave peo- 
ple of a lower culture it was natural that they 
were looked upon as an inferior race, a point 
which cannot necessarily be upheld today. Nev- 
ertheless these factors combined to establish a 
very sharp pattern of segregation, which carried 
on even after the status of slavery was erased. 
Even today in the South there is a marked dif- 
ference between the white and Negro cultures, 
though it must be said to the credit of the Negro 
that the past 100 years have seen tremendous 
strides in their development. Some might say 
that segregation has retarded their progress, 
and yet it might be a questionable point as to 
whether they would have maintained their 
racial integrity if not segregated, and _ thus 
whether their race could be credited with their 
present gains. 


_B. The Supreme Court Decision 


Today we are faced with a new problem, 
namely the Supreme Court’s action which in 
effect says that segregation is illegal. It has been 
seen in an earlier lesson that the Christian is 
to be subject to the powers that be. Does this 
commit the Southern Christian to supporting 
the Supreme Court’s decision? In our system of 
state and national governments the question 


is rather complicated, though it does seem to 


many that the Supreme Court is wrong in this 
action on several counts. First of all the whole 
matter of schools is and should be a state func- 
tion rather than a national function. Secondly, 
the Court’s action is actually in the realm of 
new legislation, reversing historic decisions of 
that same Court. The Constitution reserves 
the right of legislation to the Congress and not 
to the Courts. For these reasons a number of 
the Southern States do not recognize the Decision 
as binding. The Southern Christian certainly 
should insist on integrity in government. If 
we are going to change the Constitution, then 
it should be done by duly constituted means, 
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not by a usurpation of the power by the Courts. 
Many Christians, therefore, in resisting the De- 
cision do so on the basis of sound principles. 
We do need to be well informed in all these 
matters. 


C. The Church and Social and Political 
Matters 


Our Confession reads: “Synods and Councils 
are to handle and conclude nothing, but that 
which is ecclesiastical, and are not to inter- 
meddle with civil affairs which concern the 
commonwealth, unless by way of humble peti- 
tion in cases extraordinary; or by way of advice 
for satisfaction of conscience, if they are there- 
unto requested by civil magistrates.” (XXXII, 
Sec. 4). It is the distinctive heritage of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church to insist on this 
principle. It was only after the U. S. A. As- 


sembly had failed to observe this in 1861 that 
the Southern Presbyterians felt compelled to 


withdraw from that Assembly. Recent years have 


seen a falling away from this heritage with vari- 
ous social and political pronouncements made 
by our Assembly. Jesus, our King, did not seek 
social reform, but salvation of sinners. 


D. Christian Race Relations Must Be 
Natural and Christian 


We would close with this thought, that our 
relations must be natural and Christian. No 
court or church can legislate our feelings or 
relations. Let us remember that Jesus indi- 
cated our proper attitude between races in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. He remained a 
Samaritan, but still he was a good neighbor. 
May God give us grace to do as much. 


NEWS 


United Church Women Receive Gift 
From Fund for the Republic 


New York, N. Y., June 7 — United Church 
Women announced today an additional grant of 
$20,000 by the Fund for the Republic. Twice the 
size of the initial grant made a year ago, the 
current award will be used to carry out a program 
of human relations workshops on “How to Deal 
hide. Controversy,” started throughout the country 
ast year. 3 


In making the announcement, Mrs. William Mur- 
doch MacLeod, director of United Church Women, 
a general department of the National Council 
of Churches representing 10 million American 
women, expressed her organization’s gratification 
at the success of the pioneering project. 


“Already 24 workshops have been held in states 
from North Dakota to Florida,’’ Mrs. MacLeod 
said. “Some were in spots of high tension. Church 
and civic leaders in these communities generally 
report a warm response and a new awareness and 
understanding of the problems and of the hopes 
of people of minority groups. In one fairly typical 
city, 28 Protestant churches and six denominations 
were represented.” 


In another city where a public official had 
previously declared no Negro lived and none ever 
would, two Negroes were brought by a religious 
organization to take part in the round-table. Par- 
ticipants expressed the wish for more opportunities 
for such experiences together, Mrs. MacLeod noted. 


Under the general topic of “How to Deal with 


Controversy” each city chose the questions for 


discussion most pertinent to its community. These 
ranged from slum clearance to school difficulties 
and integration. 


_ The focus of the workshops, aside from study- 
ing how to work with people with differing view- 
points without alienating them, is on alerting and 
educating women of the churches on civil rights 
and civil liberties. 
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CHRIST FOR OUR ‘TIME CRUSADE 
IN NORTH ALABAMA 


The recently incorporated “Christ For Our 
Time” evangelistic association, the product of 
a zeal for preaching evangelism shared by two 
young Presbyterian ministers, will open a two- 
week Crusade in Sheffield, Alabama, next 
month. 


Walt Brown and Jim Billman, both seniors 
at Louisville Seminary, are the two Evangelists 
responsible for the formation of this new enter- 
prise. Though Presbyterians, their Crusades 
are designed to cross denominational lines and 
their appeal goes out to all men, calling them 
to a saving faith in Jesus Christ. 


_ Sheffield, Alabama, is the central city of the 
tri-cities of Florence, Sheffield, and ‘Tuscumbia. 
According to reports, nothing of this scope has 
ever been offered in this area of about 150,000 
population. 


The budget for this Crusade will amount to 
approximately $4,000; and, since Christ For 
Our Time Crusade is a new organization, funds 
are pitifully inadequate for the underwriting 
of such a campaign. The Evangelists are step- 
ping out on faith with little material backing. 
Your prayers and your gifts will make you a 
member of this organization which is seeking 
to do a job for the Lord by getting back to the 
grass-roots truths of the Gospel. 


Perhaps you would like to adventure forth 
with these young men. As they approach this 
task of carrying the message of Christ to those 
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who have such a need for God’s Saving Grace, 
won’t you consider offering your financial and 


_ prayerful support? A gift from you can do 


much to insure the success of this Crusade. Any 
gift in excess of $5.00 will bring a receipt and a 
membership card proclaiming the donor to be 
an Associate-member of the “Christ For Our 
Time Crusade.” 


The Sheffield Crusade will be held August 
12-23, and, God willing, great things can take 
place there to the glory of Christ. We cannot 
all be behind the pulpit in this Alabama com- 
munity, but we can through the medium of 
our prayers and gifts, be a vital part in the suc- 
cess of this campaign! 


Address your gifts to: “Christ For Our Time 
Crusade,” P. O. Box 775, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


MISSIONARY NEWS 


Nashville — The Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Dowling of our Brazil Mission announce the arrival 
of a son, Willis Irvin, on May 22, in Sao Paulo. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. Dinkins of our 
Brazil mission announce the birth of a son, John 
Gillis, born in Sao Paulo, May 12. 


Word has been received at the Board of World 
Missions of the birth of a son, Peter Calvin, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Ansley of our North 
Brazil Mission. He was born in Brazil on March 5. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Bruce Cumming of our Korea 
Mission have arrived in the United States on an 
emergency health furlough. They arrived in Bal- 
timore, Md., in April where Mrs. Cumming en- 
tered Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


‘Back in the United States for a while are the 
Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Davis of our Brazil Mission. 
They arrived in this country about the middle of 
May for their regular furlough. 


At the present, Mr. and Mrs. Davis are in Albany, 
N. Y. In the fall they will go to Richmond, Va., 
where they will make Mission Court their head- 
quarters while on furlough. 


Miss Ada McMurphy of our Korea Mission ar- 
rived in this country for furlough the last of May. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dale Douglas of our Mexico Mis- 
sion announce the arrival of a son, Donovan Bur- 
ton, born May 6, in Mexico. 


The Douglases have two other children ages 
five and three and a half years. The couple has 
been in Mexico since the fall of 1955 serving in 
the agricultural and medical work of the mission. 


Mr. James A. Halverstadt of our Congo Mis- 
sion returned to the field in May. Mrs. Halver- 
stadt is scheduled to sail on July 8 for Congo. They 
ain been in this country on furlough since June, 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira Moore and family sailed in 
late May for Paris where they will study for two 
months before proceeding to Congo. 


_ ‘Dr. and Mrs. William Rule and family sailed 
in early June to return to Congo. They have been 
on regular furlough in the United States. 


The Rev. and Mrs. William T. Mulcay and family 


of our Congo Mission sailed on June 15 for 


Congo after furlough in the United States. 
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Mrs. Martha Savels of our Congo Mission js 
scheduled to return to the field the middle of 
June after spending a furlough year in this country, . 


The Rev. and Mrs. L. A. McCutchen and family 
are scheduled to return to the field on June 28, 
They have been on furlough in the United States, 
and are now returning to Congo. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Jung and family will sail July 
8 for Congo following their furlough in the United 


States. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., and family 
are sailing August 31 to return to Japan after 
furlough in the United States. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass and family 
are returning to Congo after furlough in this 
country. They sail July 8. 


The Rev. and Mrs. L. A. McMurray of our 
Congo Mission plan to leave this country on August 
7 to return to the field after furlough. 


Miss Mary Doris Moore of our Congo Mission 
is scheduled to return to the field, sailing August 7. 


The Rev. and Mrs. John Viser and family are 
scheduled to sail in June for Brazil after their 
furlough in the United States. 


Miss Betty Tinley of our Brazil Mission is 


planning to return to that country on August 6, 


after her furlough in the United States. 


_ The Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Hamilton of our Taiwan 
Mission are planning to return to the field on 
August 3, following furlough in this country. 


Miss Margaret Sells is scheduled to return to 
Taiwan by plane on August 6, after furlough in 
this country. 


Returning to Taiwan on August 12, after fur- 
lough in this country are the Rev. and Mrs. George 
aoe Hudson, Miss Marion Wilcox, and Miss Gussie 

ser. 


Miss Margaret Pritchard of our Korea Mission 
plans to leave the United States to return to the 
field, via Europe, on June 26, following furlough. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell and family of 
our Korea Mission are scheduled to sail on July 28 
to return to Korea. 


August 16 is the day scheduled for the return 
of four of our missionaries to Japan. They are . 
Miss Jo Anne Heizer, Miss Margaret Archibald, 
ny Mary Elizabeth Blake and Miss Juanita Con- 
nell. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Mitchell are planning to 
return to the Japan Mission on September 14. 


_ They serve in the educational work of the mission. 


One of Mr. Mitchell’s duties is the supervising of 
Bible study at a Reformatory. The Japanese gov- 
ernment has officially recognized his service in 
the Reformatory by publicly awarding him a testi- 
monial of gratitude. | 


PIANO BARGAIN: We are forced to pick up a 
beautiful little Console Spinet Piano with 
matching bench. This piano is mahogany, 
with full keyboard, and will carry a new piano 
guarantee. Because of freight and moving 
charges involved in the return of this piano 
to us, we will transfer to reliable party in 
this vicinity. For further information write: 
Box 661, Spencer, N. C. 
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GEORGIA 


Decatur — Miss Agnes Johnson of Decatur, 


member of Emory Presbyterian Church, is the first 
girl to receive the Bachelor of Divinity degree at 
Columbia Theological Seminary. Miss Johnson 
graduated in June. She is interested in further 
study in counseling. 


Decatur — Barry Cox, 1957 graduate of Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, received two de- 
grees on the same day, June 3rd. On the morn- 
ing of the 3rd, Mr. Cox received the Bachelor of 
Divinity from the seminary and that evening he 
was awarded the Bachelor of Laws degree from 
Atlanta Law School. 


The 18-year-old graduate is from San Antonio, 
Texas, is married and has a young son. 


He studied four years at Columbia Seminary, 
so when he submits a thesis next year, he will 
be eligible for a third degree, the Master of 


Theology. 


Mr. Cox received the law degree as a result 
of night school study for two years. He believes 
the law degree will also be helpful in a ministerial 
career. 


The Columbia Seminary graduate has been ac- 
cepted as pastor of a church in Okolona, Mississippi. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans — Mr. Robert B. Smith was or- 
dained and installed as assistant minister of the 
re Presbyterian Church in New Orleans, 
une 9. 


Mr. Smith, who was a member of the 105th 
Howitzer outfit of the Marines, was injured while 
getting ready to leave for Korea in 1951. The 
physicians told him that his back was fractured 
in three places and that he would prabably never 
walk again. 


Mr. Smith recalled: “After being in hospitals 
between 4 and 5 months I made a complete re- 
covery. I had felt called to the ministry. After 
my days in the hospital and my recovery, for 
which my friends prayed so long, I felt that the 
turning point had come and decided to study for 
the ministry.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson — Belhaven College in Jackson, ‘Miss., 
gave honorary degrees on June 3rd to the Rev. Wil- 
a Alderman Linton, and Dr. Robert Franklin 

ooper. | 


Mr. Linton, who was the recipient of the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Education, is a mis- 
sionary to Korea, where he is the president of 
the new college of liberal arts and sciences for 
our denomination in Taejon. He first went to 
the field in 1912. 


Dr. Cooper, chairman of the department of 
Classical Languages, Belhaven College, was award- 
ed the degree of Doctor of Humanities. A Pres- 
byterian Elder, Dr. Cooper was the last president 
of Mississippi Synodical College in Holly Springs, 
Miss., when it merged with Belhaven in 1939. 


Change of Address: Rev. Louis J. Kovar, from 
St. Paul, Minn., to First Presbyterian Church, 
P.O. Box 91, Port Arthur, Texas. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte — Rev. John R. Rosebro, D.D., an 
honored minister of Mecklenburg Presbytery, died 
in High Point, N. C., on May 20th and was buried . 
in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Charlotte, on May 23rd. 
His funeral service was conducted in the Morrison 
Chapel of the Covenant Church by Dr. Warner L. 
Hall and Rev. Thomas W. MacLean. 


Dr. Rosebro was born in Hampden-Sydney, Vir- 
ginia, on April 29, 1874, and is a son of the 
manse. He received his B.A. and D.D. degrees from 
Hampden-Sydney College. He was a student in 
Union Seminary in Virginia from 1899-1902. For 
two years he was a professor in Austin College 
and for five years he was professor and acting 
president of Fredericksburg College. He was or- 
dained by Baltimore Presbytery (U.S.A.) and his 
first pastorate was in the Waverly Church in Balti- 
more. | 


VIRGINIA 


Petersburg — Miss Hibernia McIlwaine Friend, 
a lifelong resident of Petersburg, died on May 6 
at her residence on West Washington Street. 


Funeral services were held in Second Presby- 
terian Church, conducted by the Rev. Robert C. 
Vaughan, pastor, and the Rev. William B. MclIl- 
waine, Jr., former pastor. 


Daughter of John Wesley Friend and Mrs. Hi- 
bernia McIlwaine Friend, Miss Friend was born 


- January 19, 1879, at the family residence of her 


grandfather, Robert Dunn MclIlwaine, on Wash- 
ington Street. She was widely related among the 
older families of Petersburg and Virginia. 


Hampden-Sydney — Fifty-six graduates received 
bachelor degrees and the honorary doctor of di- 
vinity degree was conferred on the Rev. Kenneth 
G. Phifer, of Alexandria, at Hampden-Sydney 
College commencement exercises concluding the 
181st session. 


Dr. Joseph C. Robert, college president, and 
Frank S. Johns, of Richmond, chairman of the 
board of trustees, conferred the degrees, 26 
bachelor of arts and 31 bachelor of science, on 
the graduates. 7 


William Lee Odom, of Richmond, first honor 
graduate, delivered the valedictory. 


Awards were presented by Dean Thomas E. 
Gilmer to two Richmond seniors, Henry Hanna 
McVey III and George Campbell Bird, and to Paul 
Tulane Atkinson, alumnus of 1907 who retires 
Sr aan after serving as college treasurer since 


The two-day commencement celebration con- 
cluded with a luncheon for campus guests in 
honor of the Class of 1957; the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association and reunions of the “7’’ 
classes, from 1907 to 1947, 


Even in West Germany 


A bill forbidding the sale of obscene literature 
to boys and girls under 18 and banning its display 
on newsstands became law in West Germany with 
its passage by Bundesrat, upper house of the West 
German Parliament. Passage of the bill had long 
been sought by Christian leaders, and its enact- 
ment was hailed by both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant officials—Exchange. 
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